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free discretion to dispose of his resources. As a 
matter of course, the amount of effect -will generally 
be in proportion to the number of the singers ; but 
no number of untrained singers can make any effect 
but a bad one ; and no number, even of the best 
trained choristers, can produce all the good effect of 
which they are capable, save under the control of 
one absolute director, who may communicate his 
purpose at frequent rehearsals, and enforce its 
realization by questionless authority. It cannot be 
desirable that we should have worse singing in our 
churches than in our concerts or in our theatres ; 
but Mr. Henry Leslie's choir and Mr. Smythson's 
chorus would neither of them deserve nor hold its 
high esteem, were it not subordinate to a paramount 
ruler, and constantly drilled by him in the music for 
performance. 

The talent of the Church organist is, we all must 
feel, exerted to the best purpose in instrumenting — 
to borrow an orchestral term, the application of 
which will be understood by every one who plays, 
and most of those who hear the organ — his accom- 
paniment, so as always to support and never to 
eclipse the voices, yet constantly to characterize the 
signification of the text according as this is embodied 
in the expression of the music. It must be then a 
wanton squandering of time, money, and anxiety, to 
have the elaborate competitions for organist's ap- 
pointments which mostly occur when these appoint- 
mente are about to take place in London, if not 
elsewhere, — competitions which severely test the 
executive skill of the players. These competitions 
are and must be of little value or none, since usually 
they tax the talent of the competitors in a class; of 
music which belongs not" to church service, whereas 
competency to the peculiar duties of the office — the 
talent for accompaniment and illustration — has com- 
paratively small investigation. To play a pedal 
fugue of Bach, or an arrangement of an orchestral 
piece, is one of the natural exigencies of the organist- 
ship of the Town-hall, such as at Birmingham, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, or Liverpool; but 
florid executive displays are eminently inappropriate 
to a church, always because they are inaccordant 
with the train of feelings which the solemnities of 
worship induce or should induce, and often because 
the echoing reverberation of great cathedrals renders 
rapid music confused, unintelligible, and even dis- 
cordant. The qualifications of a church organist, and 
a popular organist, are then widely different, if not 
utterly opposite, and the tests of their capacity 
should be accordingly various, according to whether 
their duties were to be the accompaniment of singers 
or the exhibition of their own solo powers. 

Secondly, let me offer some remarks upon the 
choir. There are abundant documents to prove that 
in former times the number of singers in our cathe- 
drals was very much greater than at present, and 
that the remuneration of each singer bore a far 
higher proportion, in most institutions, than it 
now does to that of the clergy. It is no matter of 
wonder that the Precentor in any cathedral — being 
a clergyman and not a musician, and having the 
temporal interest of his order at heart more than the 
honour of the institution wherein he was engaged or 
the efficacy of its offices, — it is not a matter of 
wonder that he should have allowed the great reduc- 
tion of the number of the choristers and the 
diminution of the salaries of this reduced number ; 
but it is a matter of very deep regret. From the 



peculiar acoustical properties of our great Gothic 
buildings, the mere handful of choristers engaged in 
the performance of daily service, produce, indeed, a 
beautiful effect by their singing ; and this effect may 
serve as a criterion of the magnificent body of tone 
that would be poured forth by a number of voices 
commensurate with the size and proportions of the 
edifices. With little straining of imagination, one 
may recur to the early days when the choral song 
rose in multitudinous grandeur, and reverberated 
with overpowering solemnity through the entangled 
arches of those forests of masonry ; and one can 
believe that, however rude the music, the sensuous 
effect alone of this mass of wandering sound must 
have approached sublimity; and one cannot other 
than deplore that a different economy of ecclesi- 
astical arrangements, a different distribution of 
cathedral funds, has contracted such an imposing, 
impressive, religious effect, into the miniature of its 
former power which at best is now to be witnessed. 
In the Church, as in the Mart, and as all elsewhere 
in the social system, men's merits are estimated by 
the money paid for their exercise ; hence, the 
diminution of singers' salaries has, in most places out 
of London, reduced the status and consequently 
lessened the consideration of the singers ; and thus, — 
except in London, where a curious system of deputies 
and a plan of hurrying from the service in one place 
to that in another enables men to hold a plurality of 
appointments, — it is most rare that a vocalist of any 
artistic pretensions has a church engagement. I will 
not anticipate arguments which will be duly stated 
against solo singing as an element of Church 
Service, but, regarding this long established practice 
as it stands, I think that a means to meet its require- 
ments, and at the same time to swell the extremely 
small numbers in our choirs, even without greatly 
raising the present pecuniary cost, presents itself in 
the following proposition — namely, that one singer, 
of such qualifications as would fit him to sustain solo 
parts and would ensure his holding a prof essional 
position of high respect, be engaged for each part, 
and that as large a number as the funds of the 
establishment can compensate of chorus-singers, 
whose vocal attainments go not beyond this class of 
performance, being engaged to duplicate the parts in 
the choral pieces. 

(To be continued.) 



The recent case of Wood v. Boosey, tried in the 
Court of Queen's Bench, is one which should have 
the effect of rendering publishers additionally cautious 
as to the manner in which they register works of 
which they retain the copyright. The action was 
entered for an infringement of right in a pianoforte 
adaptation of an opera, composed by Otto Nicolai, 
of Berlin, called The Merry Wives of Windsor. This 
pianoforte arrangement was written by Bresler, of 
Berlin, after the death of Nicolai ; and of course the 
plaintiff, Mr. Wood, in reserving to himself the ex- 
clusive right of publishing this adaptation in England, 
should have registered it under the name of Bresler. 
Unfortunately, however, it was entered under the 
name of the composer, Nicolai ; and the Court of 
Queen's Bench, therefore, not being constructed for 
the discussion of what was really meant, but for 
what was really written, decided, as any other legal 
tribunal would decide, that Bresler's work was not 
Nicolai's, and a verdict was accordingly given for 
the defendant. 
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Now it must be at once clearly seen that the right 
of Wood, in this case, was not disputed ; but that a 
flaw in the method of entry prevented his legal pro- 
tection of that right ; and as a very small hole is 
sufficient for a lawyer to pass through, the plaintiff 
pays for his experience by the loss of his property, 
and will, no doubt, be particularly careful to stop up 
every crevice in the fence which protects any of his 
future possessions. Against the legal decision in 
this trial we have not a word to say. The opera was 
Nicolai's, but the arrangement was Bresler's ; and no 
right to the latter could therefore be established 
because it was registered under the name of Nicolai. 
A sack of flour, for instance, cannot be claimed after 
it has been converted into loaves, because the article 
lost is flour, and not bread. The baker has used 
skill, industry, and capital to form this flour into 
bread, and it therefore can be legally sold to the 
public, because the miller, unfortunately, has sought 
to recover his property under the name of flour. 
Legal verdicts are grounded, not upon intentions, 
but upon words ; and although the framing of our 
actions upon the strict letter of the law may be, and 
is, termed "sharp practice," not a breath can sully 
the good name of those who use the law as their 
" guide, philosopher, and friend." But there is one 
point in this case to which we would wish to call 
attention. It appears that, in consequence of some 
informality in the registry of the full score of this 
opera at Stationers' Hall, the plaintiff endeavoured 
to secure his possession of the copyright to the work 
by registering the pianoforte adaptation ; and 
although this may, perhaps, account for its being 
entered under the name of Nicolai, it will be at once 
seen that the desire to retain the copyright of both 
the full score and the pianoforte score was the very 
cause of losing the right to either. These matters 
cannot be too much studied by publishers ; for the 
law of copyright is one deeply affecting their 
interests ; and it is well that such legal expositions 
as these should be occasionally before them in order 
that they may not repose in fancied security because 
their rights have remained for a long time un- 
molested. 

Respecting the Lord Chief Justice's estimate of 
the power of musical persons to play a pianoforte 
part from a full score, we need only say that his 
intercourse with artists must have been extremely 
limited. "It did not require much knowledge of 
music," he said, " to see that it would be impossible 
for any one — perhaps even for the original composer 
himself — to sit down at the piano and play off the 
music of the opera from the original opera score " ; 
and at another period of the trial he ventures on still 
more dangerous ground, and informs us that the 
score of an opera consists of " half-a-dozen different 
instruments." 

Now if it were generally conceded that in order to 
talk upon music it were necessary to know something 
about it, all these opinions could never have been 
uttered in a Court of Law ; but, unfortunately, such 
is not the case. In society every person speaks of 
music as if knowledge of the art were totally super- 
fluous ; and we have often heard composers and their 
works discussed and decided upon with a flippancy 
which could only result from utter ignorance of the 
subject. This is bad enough even in casual conver- 
sation in a drawing-room ; but when a Judge tells 
his hearers what can and cannot be done in music, 
and thereby strengthens or weakens a case which is 



being tried before him, it becomes positively danger- 
ous. We beg to inform the Lord Chief Justice, from 
actual knowledge, that playing from the full score on 
the pianoforte is by no means a rare faculty ; that 
almost every conductor can do so with the utmost 
ease;, and that many young students even, who are 
not, and perhaps may never be, known to the public, 
can give a very satisfactory condensation of a score 
on the pianoforte at first sight. The idea of " half- 
a-dozen different instruments" constituting a full 
operatic score seems a strange one to be entertained 
by any person who has casually glanced at the 
orchestra from his Opera-box : we can only presume 
that a man who has seen so much of the disagreements 
of the law can scarcely believe that such a number of 
persons could amicably coincide in producing so 
harmonious a result — like the fox-hunting squire who 
could readily understand how the performers in an 
orchestra could all set out together, but never could 
make out how they all came " in at the death." 

We have dwelt upon the facts of this trial because 
we believe that they are of the utmost interest, not 
only to publishers, but to all directly or indirectly 
connected with the musical profession. The case, 
perhaps, is abstractedly one of minor importance. 
As we have before said, we believe that the legal 
decision, according to the evidence, was a perfectly 
just one. Messrs. Boosey and Co. have gained the 
full advantage which the law allows ; and for Mr. 
Wood's sake, we can only hope that the opera, in any 
shape, is scarcely worth quarrelling about. 

MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The appearance of Herr Joachim at these entertainments is 
annually looked forward to with the utmost interest ; and we need 
scarcely say with what enthusiasm he was received on his first 
entry into the orchestra on the 14th ult., when he led Beethoven's 
Posthumous Quartett, Op. 131, in B fiat, with even more than his 
accustomed powers both of execution and expression. At the next 
concert the " Rasoumowski " Quartett of Beethoven, In C major, 
was as finely performed as we ever heard it, even at these concerts, 
so celebrated for the most intellectual interpretation of the great 
master's works, the artists, Messrs. Joachim, L. Ries, II. Blagrove, 
and Signor Piatti, seeming to vie with each other in giving the utr 
most meaning to the minutest portions of the composition. Madame 
Arabella Goddard performed Beethoven's Sonata appassionala, and 
joined Herr Joachim in the same composer's Sonata in C minor, 
creating in boih works the usual enthusiasm with the audience. 
Mr. Sims Reeves sang Beethoven's "Adelaida" (accompanied on 
the pianoforte by Madame Goddard) and also a graceful " Arabian 
love song," by Mr. Sullivan — which was accompanied by the com- 
poser — so that Mr. Benedict, whose name appeared as conductor, had 
really nothing to do. 

ORCHESTRAL POPULAR CONCERTS. 

A series of performances have taken place at Her Majesty's 
Theatre under the above title, commencing on Saturday the 12th 
ult. The orchestra is extremely good ; and the programmes have 
always contained some exceedingly interesting features, amongst 
which may be mentioned Beethoven's "Pastoral Symphony," and 
Sterndale Bennett's Overture " The Wood Nymphs." Miss Made- 
leine Schiller has been highly successful in all her pianoforte solos — 
especially in Weber's Concerlsliick— and the vocal music has been 
generally well selected. The concerts have been given on the 
Tuesday, Thursdays and Saturday in each week. Signor Arditi is 
the conductor. 



MR. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR. 

A Concert, advertised for "charitable purposes," was given by 
this Choir, on the 5th ult, at St. James's Hall, when a programme 
of an unusually popular character was provided. We have nothing 
whatever to say against such songs as "Down among the dead 
men," *• The Bay of Biscay," or other productions of a similar Eng- 
lish growth—indeed, during the prevalence of the " Royalty " 
system, such melodies are positively refreshing — but we do say that 
Mr. Leslie's concerts are not where* we should wish to go to hear 
them. His choir stands unapproachable; and it is to the best speci- 
mens of choral music that he should especially direct his attention. 
English Madrigals and Part-Songs lie around him, any one of 
which would be welcome to all who feel, as we do, that nowhere, in 
or out of the metropolis, can they be interpreted to such perfection, 
as by his unique band of vocalists. *' Charity," however, u covercth 
a multitude of sins"; and, having had our grumble out, we are 



